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Curtains for @ Carrier: Martin Mariners 
cripple a Shokaku-class Jap flattop off Leyte. 


Wherever Navy airmen strike 


IT’S TAPS FOR THE JAPS! 


O wonder Navy airmen are bad 
news to the Nips! With the 
world's best planes, most complete 
training, and highest morale, our 
naval fliers are more than a match 
for the Mikado’s myopic monkeys! 


Nipponese Nemesis 
The men who fly Martin Mariner 
patrol bombers, for example, take the 
worst that the elements or enemy can 
offer. Bombing enemy subs or sur- 
face vessels, flying long-range re- 
connaissance missions over Jap-held 
areas, Cargo-cafrying or evacuating 
wounded, effecting rescues . . . these 
are just a few of the vital jobs per- 
formed by Martin Mariners and their 
valiant Navy crews. 
Mariners Mean High Morale 

Especially important are the 
*‘Dumbo”’ missions flown by the big 


24-ton Mariners. Joining carrier. 
based planes in the thick of the fighr, 
Mariners land, despite stormy se: 
or enemy fire, to rescue airme: 
downed in combat. Thus skille! 
Navy pilots and gunners live to figh: 


another day . . . and morale amon: 
carrier-based airmen is kept high 
Another reason why the Mariner is 
a headache for Hirohito! 


Tomorrow, Too 
Remember, the usefulness of these 
rugged Mariners will not end with 
the war. Their stout construction, 
long range and complete depené- 
ability make them ideal for tomor- 
row’s overocean airlines. Keep your 
eye on the Martin Mariner, after 
Victory! Taz Gienn L. Martin Co., 
Battimore 3, Mp. Tae Guenn L. 
Martin-Nesraska Co., OMABA. 


AIRCRAFT 


Bulderi of Opendabte 


Aircraft Since (HD 


HOLD IT, MISTER | Don’t cash in those War Bonds! Because 


each War Bond you cash in doubles Uncle Sam's job . . . gives him 
the duel task of selling bonds to carry on the war aad selling 
bonds to replace those cashed in! Hang on to those War Bonds! 
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The Shape of Things 


THE SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE HAS WOUND 


up its work: President Truman has pronounced a benedi 


tion; and as we write these words the delegates are already 


preparing to start on their long voyages home. What has 


been accomplished? Is the result worth the effort? Peopl 


will answer these questions according to their political pre 


dispositions, in the light of their hopes and, even more, their 


fears. Certainly the new world organization will not be ham 
pered in its operations by the shining illusions that be 
Rather 


will be impeded by cynicism and political 


I 


deviled the League of Nations from the beginning 
the danger ts that it 
differences. An advantage of enormous practical importance, 
which the old League did not possess, lies in the member 
ship of Russia and the United States. Our own view of the 
new charter is one of very restrained optimism. It promises 
an instrument which can be used for the preservation of peace 
if the powers desire peace. It offers a forum for the debate of 
world problems and a court for the adjudication of disputes. 


In some structural respects it is better than the League of 
Nations ; 


use Of force in cases of 


certainly it makes more effective provision for the 
aggression. It does not create either 
a world government or a federation of nations; it does not 
modify In ahy important degree the ex! ting colonial system; 
it does not establish freedom where none now exists. The 
separate sovereignty ot the states comprising the new organi- 
zation is elaborately proiected and the authority of the great- 
est powers is strongly intrenched behind the unanimity rule 
But anything less than this would have been rejected, not 
only by Russia and probably by Britain, but certainly by the 
United States Senate. The simple fact is that a more demo- 
cratic iastrument would imply a world in which nationalism 
had been replaced by international brotherhood ; such a world 
fabricated by the gentlemen as- 


I 
could hardly have been 


< 


San Francisco. A full analysis of the new or- 
Corbe 


sembled at 
ganization by Per \ I tt will a} pear shortly in the se 


pages together with further editorial discussion. 


» 
SOLUTION OF THE POLISH ISSUE HAS REMOVED 
the greatest immediate obstacle to collaboration among the 


Big Three and has cleared the air for their next meeting. 
The Russians were wise not 
General Okulicki and the fifteen other Poles a 
Red Army lines. 
Had any of them been atenced to death the conversations 


1 government would have been 


to Impose severe entcea on 
used of Car- 
rying on diversionary ivities behind the 


on the revision of the Polis! 
gravely threatened ; and former Premier Mikolajczyk and the 


Socialist leader Jan Stanczyk could not have participated ia 


the new government. Some may say that there should have 








s nor trials. But it wou! ive been too 
that the Russians should simply renounce 


ng their case against the London 
of harmony and conciliation. 
eady set against Russia will dismiss 
he defendants as ‘“‘another farcical 
viet injustice’’—as certain Poles 

osed to the new Warsaw government have already done. 
this attitude is an offense against the unanimously rec- 
nized personal courage of the Polish people, and particu: 
of General Okulicki. The accused were the last people 


to yield to pressure or fear of reprisal The London 


which has never been accused of “following the 
presents a more convincing view, It states that anyone 

who has been in contact with some of the Polish émigrés in 
London and has had an opportunity to measure their hatred 
of Russia could not be greatly surprised to find them involved 


in anti-Russian activities 
wt 


THE MOST ENCOURAGING ASPECT OF THE NEW 
Polish government is the appointment to the Presidential 
Council of Three of Wincenty W:tos from inside Poland and 


Stanislaw Grabski from London. No one who respects facts 


hil 


charge that either one is “in the service of Moscow.’ 


nder the present constitution the Presidential Council has 


at authority rhe presence of Witos and Grabski is, 


refore, a hopeful sign that Moscow does not intend to 


force the new Cabinet into a hopeless position of dependence. 
Nor is there reason to assume that men like Mikolajczyk and 
Stanczyk, who, on various previous occasions, refused to join 

Warsaw regime, have now suddenly resigned themselves 


four men seem to offer a reasonable 


7 


ng puppets These 


that the 


government will act, not under 
tates of ingle party, but according to the will of 
range of political groups that comprise it. At the 
it must be recognized that much of the new gov- 
in the difficult task of reconciling con- 


among the population will depend upon the 
Moscow's greatest interest to dispel 
surrounded the Polish problem and 
is serious when it speaks of an in- 


epenacnt demo ratu Poland. If truly free ele tions are held 
SOON AS POSsi le Russia's moral position, after 
s of controversy that almost ruined the San Fran- 


erence, will he gre itly strengthened ind distrust 


I HE APPOINTMENT OF "VINEGAR JOE” STILWELL 
l the Tenth Army, conquerors of Okinawa, is bad 
j 


Japan but extremely good news for the United 


neral Stilwell’s military prowess 1s legendary in 

With a handful of Americans and a few 

trained Chines Dp up a brilliant defensive 
surma st 242 ree years later the 
with the aid of 

rawn 

Brit 

sition. Stilwel » in the final 


is the 


iy CHUAN 


The NATION 


> 
ily American general officer who has specialized 
Far East 


thorough understanding of both the Chinese and th 


is fully familiar with its geography, and 

] 
nese. If he leads his Tenth Army into China, he v 
ready and enthusiastic cooperation both from the lo 
vincial troops and the guerrilla forces which operate 
the China coasts. But above all, Stilwell is a fighting 
eral, the kind of leader who inspires his men to 
sacrifices. His appointment indicates that the war i 
beginning for Hirohito. 


REPORTS OF BOTH CHINESE VICTORIES AND 
Japanese advances have presented the average news; 
per reader with a most confusing picture of the militar, 
uation in China. But careful study of the map reveals a clea: 
pattern in recent Japanese operations. Faced by the pros; 

an early American landing, the enemy has withdrawn from ; 
large part of the insecure land corridor to Indo-China but h: 
taken steps to widen and strengthen the vital route to Can. 
ton and Hongkong. Since those two cities are the key 4 
the rich economic resources of South China, the shift 
served to consolidate Japan's position and make the Al! 
task more difficult than ever. Much the same sort of 
has been under way on the China coast. The Japanese 
have retreated northward some miles beyond Wenc! 
but have established powerful defenses to protect Hangchow 
Bay and the vital industrial area northward toward Shang 
hai. Although the evacuation of the China coast opposit 
Okinawa seems to invite an American invasion in this area 
the difficult communications between this stretch of « 
and the interior render such an expedition of doubt 
value. The Japanese may have been weakened by our 
attacks on the home islands, but their strategic posit 
in China is still strong. 7 
EXCEPT FOR ONE SECTION, WHICH SEEMS TO 
safeguard Jewish rights in Palestine, we see nothing to co 
mend and much to deplore in the so-called United Nation: 
charter for colonial peoples. The trusteeship idea emerges 
glamorous fraud, a maximum cover for standard imperialism 
but hardly even a meager concession to the just aspirations for 
self-rule and self-development of 750,000,000 colonial and 
colored peoples. The powers may annex whatever colonial 
territories of the Axis they feel necessary to their security; thi 
takes care of “our” Pacific islands. Whether any conquered 
territory or existing mandate is placed under the new 
trusteeship council will depend entirely on the possessing ot 
mandatory power. There is no provision for native representa 
tion on the council, or for a right to appeal to it, or for t! 
right of dependent peoples to request an investigation of th 
grievances. The principal change, so far as dependent peop! 
are concerned, is that the great powers are permitted to fortif; 
colonial areas and to levy on their population and resour 


for the defense of the empire which holds them in fief. The 
powers could not do this under the Le ipuc mandates systen 
that is, they could not do it legally; they did do it covertly 


Hardly a historic reform 


THE CANADIAN SOLDIER VOTE MERITS STUDY. 


] ; , - > ' i 1 
It shows a distin tly more leftward slant than the civilian 
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The Cooperative Commonwealth Federation 


hail — “ } 
Dallots, 16 per ent or the 


i 


cent of the soldiers’ 


jie Giuniil Vd iVie 
vote; Doth Old-lu 


1€ parties, Liberals and Progressive 
ves, showed less soldier than civilian backing. The 
victOry Was, Ol 
, Saskatchewan, where E. L. Bowerman disk 
Minister W. L. MacKenzie King from his w« 
In Ottawa, the C. C. F. total has now moved 
J 


ers in the last Parliament to 28 members—a 
ve bloc. Throughout the country its po} 
over 800,000, mare than twice the vote the } 
ed in 1940. The Toronto Star, commenting on th« 


; - ] 1] " PT . } 
vote, wrote editorially The military vote 





important because 
vely young men and women, and may therefor 


No doubt it 


t such trends. Youth seeks reform. . . . The returning 


ht to reflect future trends of thought 


and women of the armed forces will expect a 


Canada than they left behind.” It is a pleasure to be ab! 


revise Our earlier appraisal of the Canadian election in 
hopeful direction. Canada, which in a phrase of Mr 


Maxwell Cohen in last week’s Nation seemed to be seeking 
‘the shelter of the center,” has apparently received an in 
on of progressive new opinion from the battlefields 


h will not be contented with the old political pa 


The C. C. F. is in a crucial position to give responsible 
eadership. 


» 


ONGRESS MADE AMENDS LAST WEEK FOR SOME 
its recent misdeeds. In an impressive reversal, the Sen- 
deleted the Finance Committee’s limitation on the tar- 

tting powers of the President in the Trade Agrce- 
rents Act and passed the measure by a vote of fifty-four 
to twenty-one. Although the Republicans had voted almost 
idly against it in committee and had vigorously, but 
vainly, pressed for crippling amendments, nearly half of them 
pported the bill in the final showdown. The result seems to 
presage early acceptance of the legislation setting up the Bret- 
ton Woods stabilization program. Meanwhile the Senate 

Appropriations Committee voted to restore most of the funds 

for the OWI and the FEPC, which had been eliminated by the 

House, but the Southern Democrats are expected to carry the 

fight against the latter agency to the Senate floor. In the House 


ontrol bill, but House Republicans succeeded in pushing 


e disastrous Wherry amendment was struck out of the price- 


e 


through a series of amendments designed to weaken the 


effectiveness of the OPA’s control over food prices. It is to 
be hoped that most of these last-minute changes, together 
ith the Wherry amendment, will be dropped by the Senate 


House conference. 
% 


WwW 


MEANWHILE DIFFICULTIES CREATED BY THE 
House Appropriations Committee, which has been out of 
bounds again, remain unresolved. One of its recent | 
to influence policy in the course of providing or withhold- 
ng funds for federal agencies immediately affects several 
hundred thousand workers and next winter's food supply. 
By a recent amendment to the National War Agencies Ap- 


propriations bill the House denied the War Labor Board 










lefined by the So is | ‘ ‘ a 
larger nui € of a “ ¢ ( ci 
detinitions iC 1 ( ¢ { | 






might then well a v 1 t National | Rela 
tions Board would certify a union ne sol | tive 
ba gaining a ve tor a Ou ort w KeTS } X f 
Labor Board would bx powerless to settle any strike or di t 
to which the union so designated was a party. During 








war there have been remarkably few labor disputes in 
industrialized agricultural h as California and Texas 
But if the War Labor Board is divested of all jurisdiction 
over ‘agricultural laborers’ labor unrest is bound to i 
crease there and in other larg ommercial farming areas 
If Congress is really conce 1 abo t food lation 
it will promptly reconsider this provocative amendn 


Spain Stays Out 
BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


N A letter written to the Friends of the Spanish Republic 

in San Francisco on May 4 Secretary Stettinius insisted that 
“the question of the admission to the proposed International 
Organization of specific states not at war with the enemies of 
the United Nations is not one which is expected to be brought 
before the conference.’ He admitted in the same letter that a 
request for admission by Spain “might properly be enter- 
tained by the Internationa! Organization after its formation.” 
In a second letter, dated May 25, the Secretary of State re- 
peated the first point and then went on to say that the pro 
vision in the Dumbarton Oaks proposals covering the admis- 
sion of new members would almost certainly ‘be written into 
the charter substantially without change.’ These words rep- 
resented the view and undoubtedly the intention of the State 
Department a month ago. It is interesting to recall them today, 
for events turned out very differently from Mr. Stettinius’s 
prediction and in the end the American representative on 
the Commission on General Provisions found it expedient to 
support the revers il 

The vigorous intervention in the meeting of that commis- 
la, former Mexican Ambassador to 
ned. But 


sion by Luis Quintanil 
Russia, had been long expec ted and often postpe 
hope of the 


when it came, it was effective beyond the best 
democratic delegates; for Quintanilla’s declaration, part of an 
impassioned speech attacking Franco by name and with spe- 
cific charges of pro-Axis behavior, was approved by acclama- 
tion and will be incorporated in the record of the commission. 
And among the half-dozen or so supporting statements was 
one by James Dunn, Assistant Secretary of State, who sai 1, 
“The United States government is in accord with the senti- 
ments expressed by the Mexican delegate and wishes to asso- 


The declaration was general in its 


ciate itself with them 
that membership in the new international 


| ' , , 
organization cannot be ciaimed Py states whose regimes were 


terms, asserting onl 
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waged war against The declaration at San Francisco ruling out Franc 
regimes remain in tatorship was a valuable move. The next necessary st 
the formula reunion of the democratic Spanish forces and the rest 

mind not only of a republic in Spain. The help outside nations can | ‘ ie Sonat 

r to us in this process is necessarily limited; but one thing ; 

i 4 < ated with 

they can do: they can break with the regime they hay ail 

> . puso" 
out of the new security organization. In our own country ‘ne Nort: 
we suggest that the Congress adopt without furthe: ey 
1 1 or a ; 
the Coffee resolution calling for an end of relations, dip. ey =) 
lomatic and economic, with Franco Spain. Then there wou; ond time 
and 

a Soe va ee a salads tele 

no .onger be any doubt about the meaning we want to phrase aft 

xt in which the declas and the ( attach to Mr. Dunn’s remarks at San Francisco last wec! ton in th 


The bil 


es whi h SUPT yrted it ot them ¢€ ept 


‘ | } 
it would pe 
empung ¢ 
Pr 


lificult for the council of the new world organization y ° . oa Ali 
1. ¢ ' ; | hal e in estal 
loophole for the Generalissimo to crawl through. dW} oef [s 
e have reason to rejoice both in the result and in the ‘ 
our own delegation, flatly opposed throughout the : mere 
leration of the q yn of Spain. was HE Hatch-Burton-Ball Labor Disputes bill marks the mechaniz. 
leration o > question of Spain, w 
‘ c . +lehor 
resumption of the pre-war campaign by big employing still-DOrN 
interests and their middle-class sympathizers to amend removes 


1a 
around far enough to ‘‘associate 


eloquent attack on Spanish 
Wagner Act so as to make it apply “‘equally’’—as their phrase of activitt 
: ‘ state bust 
re on the part of our govern- » 


a bit. We don’t need to linger over 


has it—to employers and employees. This plausible but 


, 1 f 
Vaone e Act seas OF CC 
agne!s 
c 


cious premise overlooks the basic fact that the 


‘ . 14 
ata -_ L } ne +; nll would mi 
Dunn, consistent enemy of Repub- merely gave labor rights of self-organization for co 
+ 


bargaining that capital has always had. It did not creat 


a sudden change of heart. The 1m- 


statement indicates a change inequality; it corrected one. As far back as the Senat 
iit oe campaign of 1938 certain publishers who hated to bargai: 
lectively with their own men offered to support Wagner { 
reelection if he agreed to amendments of the kind now 
lined. It is to his credit that he refused and won without 
publishers’ support 
Great shrewdness in the field of public relations is ev: 
in the way this new bill has been presented. Senators Hat 
Burton, and Ball, with Hill of Alabama, sponsored 
famous B2H2 resolution for world peace. Now, as Hatch t 
sales the Senate, they bring forward a plan for industrial peace 
ey ae these four Senators only one, Lister Hill, has been close to th 
labor movement. It is significant that he has not associ 
himself with the new bill. Its prime mover seems to be Donald 
R. Richberg, who trades on his past record as a labor lawyc 
But the assets of good-will so acquired have long been dis 
pated. Mr. Richberg’s effort to use Section 7-a of the old NR: 
to stifle rather than encourage collective bargaining marked hi 
desertion of pro-labor ranks. He has since enjoyed a lucrati\ 
practice as a corporation lawyer in Washington, representing 
notably the Standard Oil interests. The cloven hoof in hi 
thinking is apparent in the velvety phrases of the “Outline of 
a Program for Industrial Peace,” which he made public as 
chairman of the self-appointed committee that drafted the 
bill. When Mr. Ricnberg objects, as he does in this foreword 


to the exemption of labor unions from the anti-trust laws, it is 


] } 
WoO ild iv 


Madrid | 


laration had no bearing on Spain, 
oclaimed October 1, 1936, when 
This 1 11e, but it is 11¢ 
N n Mmervention ( om- 
urity Council also found it 


iy might be found to admit a 


or, even more easily, a regime re- 
o look like something quite different. For the news 
in indicates clearly that Franco ts preparing the way 


ew monarchist-plus-fascist set-up. On July 18, the ba 
' eatablich o “ evident where his sympathies lie and whom he serves. This 
iry of his rebellion, he plans to establish a “Coun il 
1D , arad-wo ) p) d r 4 ne 
the Realm,” which will be empowered to deal with the hard-won exemption, gained under Woodrow Wilson in th 
‘ laut / > ‘ aT wf 

of succession in accordance with Spain's “monarch- Clayton Act, has always rankled with the corporate bar. If Mr 


And while cooking up plans to keep himself Richberg could have his way, he would apparently undo not 


through the motions of preparing to re- merely Roosevelt's but Wilson's work in insuring minimum 


Franco ts also busy reporting to the war-bat- rights to labor and minimum protection against "government 


! Continent that Spain » orderly, well-fed, and about to by injunction.” 


Many provisions of the bill will impress persons not too 









‘ 
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of the realities of labor's struggle and the inevitable 


ntation of the courts toward property rights. A few sug- 





t 
gestions in it are good. We do not question the good faith of 





¢ Senators who sponsor the bill or of all the people associ- 





ited with Mr. Richberg in this venture. But the skilled cor- 





ration lawyer will instantly see its advantages in weakening 





Norris-La Guardia anti-injunction law, in o 


ening ricn 


avenues Of litigation, in increasing “the law's delays’ in th 





I 
] 






labor field, and in entangling unions within a net of costly 
and time-consuming adjudication. As one reads the bill, 





phrase after phrase strikes the eye which will require elucida- 





tion in the courts and invite lengthy appeals at every step. 


The bill cuts down the area of collective bargaining by ex- 






empting agricultural workers, domestic workers, and workers 





establishments employing less than twenty men. We ar 





especially concerned with workers on farms and in processing 





nts, who need protection badly in an era of ever-increasing 





mechanization of agriculture, and we call attention here to the 





'l-born La Follette bill to insure their rights. The bill also 





é 





removes from the protection of the Wagner Act a large area 
of activities that lie between clearly interstate and clearly intra- 





business. It then proposes to launch us on the hazardous 





of compulsory arbitration under legal conditions which 


would make many legitimate union activities punishable by 






nction. Workers, for example, are to be protected from 


UNITED NATIONS 








+4 


interference, influence, or co ( 


tive bargaining.” What if a un ofhaal tries to influence 


non-members to join; would that become illegal under the 


new bill? Individual employees o: groups of employ may 
take up grievances directly with management irrespective of 
umion representation in the shop. This 1s a good way to split 
and weaken a union. The bill looks therefore like a measure 
to cut down labor's rights and to foment litigation. It would 


upset the measure cf stability achieved tl rough judicial mie! 


pretation of the Wag: Act, replace the existang National 


Labor Relations Board, and throw every phase of labor rela- 
J 
tions open to controversy again. This does not seem to us a 


wise way to procure stable labor relations after the was 


The thinking behind this bill is, at best, the thinking of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. Senator Ball told the 


Senate that we faced “two major post-war problems.” One 


; the other a ‘‘fatr’’ federal labor- 


was a “sound” tax program 


relations policy. "Not cne, but scores of employers have told 


me, he Said, that unless and until! there 1s a clarification of 
] +} 


federal Jabor-relations policy ... there is scant chance that 


r Bi » | ] . 
managers of smaller enterprises will risk much expansion in 


the reconversion period.” This is the old familiar bogy. The 
effective organization of our economy for full employment is 


the crucial necessity. If we achieve that, labor relations will 


take care of themselves and ta 


| be payable. 
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RULE: AM players To play Together, 
bul nol so as To cramp any 
player's sfyle. (theT would be 
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Two M. aor Court Decisions 


BY I. F. STONE 











































Washington, June 21 Unfortunately, having done so much, the majority 
IBERALS won two victories in the United States Su- it unnecessary “to consider the larger constitutional 
preme Court this week. One was in the case of Harry tions” involved in the Bridges case. It was to those 
Bridges. The other was in the anti-trust suit against questions that Justice Murphy devoted himself in a fic 
the Associated Press. But neither decision was satisfactory. eloquent separate opinion concurring in the result : 
Both were evasive. We have a right to expect more from by the majority but on broader and deeper grounds. 7 
i New Deal Supreme Court largely made up of younger final passage of that opinion ranks with the best of Ho! 
men with progressive reputations. and Brandeis in its passion for justice and its devot 
It is true that it took courage to free Harry Bridges traditional American ideals of liberty. 
from deportation and to rule against the Associated Press. The minority did deal with these larger constit 
Powerful forces, of commanding influence in Congress, the questions. No one denies that the guaranties of the ( 
country, and the press, have pursued Bridges with unre- stitution, the Bill of Rights and the procedural cla 
lenting hostility for more than a decade. The Associated protect aliens equally with citizens. But Stone, Roberts 
Press is a combination of the greatest newspapers in the and Frankfurter agreed with former Attorney General Biddle 
country; their A. P. “franchises’’ are worth millions of that Congress can deport aliens for any reason wha 
dollars, and their power to make life miserable for any regardless of the Bill of Rights or these other guaranties 
man in political life is obvious. They agreed that an alien who is to be deported has 1 
In the Bridges decision it was disappointing to find the right only to so much of a fair hearing as is accorded } 
Chief Justice in the minority with Roberts and Frank- in the regulations of the administrative agency which hand 
furter; Chief Justice Stone’s record is a liberal one. There deportation. And they agreed that the courts must u 
was no surprise in the position taken by Roberts and, truth the deportation if there is “more than a scintilla” o! 
to tell, little surprise that Frankfurter joined with him and dence to support the order. The majority did not 
he Chief Justice in about as unenlightened and narrowly these propositions. It contented itself with ruling that ¢ 
galistic an opinion as has ever come from the Supreme gress did not intend “‘afhliation’’ to be construed as | 
Court. Van Devanter could not have been more complais- as it was in this case and that the Attorney Genera! 
ant than were Stone, Roberts, and Frankfurter in their not obey his own rules in determining whether B 
eptance of views which would leave aliens in deporta- was a Communist. 
tion cases with no protection whatsoever against Congres- Justice Murphy felt that to leave the minority opinior 
ynal bigotry and with very little against administrative + uncontested on the broader issues was to free Brid 
oppression. In Frankfurter’s case it is hard to believe that but to jeopardize the rights of 3,500,000 aliens. If ¢ 
this is the same man who fought so bravely for the rights gress is subject to no constitutional limitations in deport: 
of aliens in the “deportations delirium’ after the last war. tion, Justice Murphy argued, then ‘‘the color of their ski 
Justice Douglas's majority opinion, for himself and Jus- their racial background, or their religious faith may 
tices Black, Reed, and Rutledge, was narrow and cautious. ceivably be used as the basis for their banishment.’’ Justice 
It invalidated the Bridges deportation order on two grounds. Murphy attacked the precedents which hold that due pro: 
One was that Bridges had not been given a fair hearing cess does not apply to deportation hearings because the 
on the question of his membership in the Communist Party. are purely adminstrative and technically non-criminal. “The 
Ihe other was that the Attorney General and the lower impact of deportation upon the life of an alien,’ he wrote 
yurts had misconstrued the term “‘affiliation’” as used in “is often as great as if not greater than the imposition 
the statute. On this second point the majority established a criminal sentence. . . . There is thus no justifiable reason 
; jlesome precedent, of great value in future red hunts for discarding the democratic and humane tenets of 
and Dies-style persecutions of aliens, government employees, legal system and descending to the practices of despotism 
ind others. The statute provides for the deportation of in dealing with deportation,” 
persons who are members of, or affiliated with, organizations Justice Murphy raised two other fundamental points 10 
which advocate the overthrow of the government by force declaring the deportation statute unconstitutional. He 
ind violence. “But,"’ the majority held, “he who cooperates that “‘the statute completely ignores the traditional Ame 





can doctrine requiring personal guilt rather than guilt | 





with such an organization only in its wholly lawful activi- 
ties cannot by that fact be said as a matter of law to be association or imputation.” It does not require that an alien 
‘affiliated’ with it’ (the italics are the court's). This should to be deportable, ‘‘must personally advocate or believe | 
make it more difficult in the future to deport or to oust the forceful overthrow of the government.” It is enough 


dup. 


he is a member of, or affiliated with, an organization ad 


rphy 





from government employment persons whose sole “crime” 
is that they cooperated with Communists in strikes, in aid cating such doctrine, This brings us to Justice Mu 


to Loyalist Spain, or in other lawful causes, second point. He said the statute was invalid under the ‘cle: 
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snd-present-danger’’ test developed by Holmes and Brandeis 
protect basic liberties. “Not the slightest evidence,’ Mur- 
1y pointed out, ‘was introduced to show that either Bridges 


the Communist Party seriously and imminently threatens 






proot the government by force or violence.”’ The statute, 


Alien Registration Act of 1940, requires no such proof 


> 


se are all issues that the majority must some day face if 






erties are to be secure in America. 





the 


tice Black wrote a vigorous majority decision in the 






iated Press case. The issue of law should be familiar 
ae 





now. ‘Freedom of the press’’ can no more properly 





pre ; 
stretched to exempt the newspaper business from the anti- 


laws than to exempt it from the Wagner Act or min 






wage legislation. “The effect of our judgment,” Judge 





Hand said in the lower court, ‘will be, not to re- 


Associated Press members as to what they shall pr 






] 1 their mh he 
nly to compel them to make their dispatches ac 
ers.” The issue of fact is whether the membership 


f the A. P 


Ws OF tne £1, 






and its exclusive arrangements for the 





hnange of news with its members operate to restrain trade 





the newspaper business. If they do, the courts may proj 





enjoin them. “It would be strange indeed,’ Justice 





“if the grave concern for freedom of the press 


<= 





h prompted adoption of the First Amendment should 





{1 as a command that the government was without 


aq 
< 





r to protect that freedom’’ from private interference 








Paris, June 21 (by cable) 
HE expulsion of the French from Syria, apparently 


completed last w eek, has provek ed here the profoundest 





distress. Nobody questions the real meaning of the 






a or 

ts in the Levant. The operation carri d out under B ’ 
) 1 ri “ cr : 
es 18 seen as designe 1 to liquidate tne positon of I 





Middle East and compromise it seriously everywher 
ularly in North Africa and the Far East. The weakened 
ench feel they are being forced to yield to the higher inter- 
and superior force of Anglo-American expansion—our 
positions must be occupied fast to forestall the possible 








vyns of Russian expansion. But here in Paris the remotes 





equences fade before the immediate spectacle: the exodus 





French soldiers, priests, nuns, civil servants, professors, 





merchants, uprooted and despoiled, occasionally mas- 





1, under the so-called protection of the British army and 


ountry summoned to play a mature role in the civilized 


Ly 





Francois Mauriac, writing in Figaro, expressed in meas- 





terms the feeling of most Frenchmen: “When Mr. 





Churchill and Mr. Eden in all good faith addressed them- 





to France, showering her with promises, they spoke as 





gentiemen, as Europeans faithful to a humanist and Christian 





iture. In Syria we are not dealing with gentlemen but with 


ourse of English history, expressed by no human voice, 






ng no account of human sentiment.”’ 
Farlier the British excused their action by invoking the 
anese war and the possible revolt of the entire Arab world, 


The French View on Syrta 
BY MICHAEL CLARK . 


and based pwess attacks against Fran 
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The general principles laid down by ste Black and im 
the separate concurring opinions of Justxes Frankfurter and 
Douglas are excellent. Uniortunately, anti-trust adjudication 


is not a contest in philosophic disquisition. The test 1s the 


decree resulting from the decision, and the Supreme Court 
declined to strengthen the decree issued by the lower cor 


which is as turgid as it is ambiguous. The decree would fo: 
bid an A. P. member from vetoing an application for met 

bership from a competing publisher, and it solemnly enjoins 
other members not to think of these competitive factors in 
Hand 
said, ‘that the members may disregard the last provision 
in practice, but that is not to be assumed.” Judge Hand 
e Southern D1s- 


trict of New York, not within the Pearly Gates 


passing On applications. “It is of course true,” Judg 


} ; +t 


seems to have forgotten that he sits in th 


Publishers, an earthy lot, have not been slow to see the 
advantages of this judicial honor system. One of their sages 
has already suggested, in Editor and Publisher, that while 
a member of the A. P. “may remain seemingly inactive” 
have his friends else 


when a competitor applies, “he can 


where kindly administer the anae Some cryptic dicta 


from the Supreme Court indicate that the justices might 
frown on such procedure. More effective would have been 
the simple, common-sense ruling that the A. P. must serve 
all comers. But a decree without Joopholes would be a break 


with the most venerable tradition of anti-trust ‘enforcement.’ 





athe cnauvini 


De Gaulle on distor 


Levant. England was shocked that the French, having brought 


‘megalomaniac ted dispatches from the 


in reinforcements, proceeded to destroy Damascus by artillery 


and air bombardment. Armed intervention seemed its sacred 


duty. Hammering on a pan-Arab sounding board, which only 
yesterday vibrated to the beat of German propaganda, the 
British roused the Arab world to a crescendo of anti-Frend 
shrieks and howls 

The French delegate in Syria, Genera! Oliva-Roget, recent], 
4 


1appened in Damascus. The 


1} } 
i ! 


in Paris, explained what really 
picture has been completed by various declarations by De 
Gaulle and Bidault, in addition to speeches delivered in the 
Consultative Assembly, where the Syria debates closed on 
Tuesday. This picture ts believed here despite the denials of 
Churchill, Grigg, Paget, ef al. 

On May 19 General Beynet, General Delegate to the 
Levant, communicated to the Syrian and Lebanese govern 
is Of negotia 


tions leading to a final settlement but in no sense an ult: 


ments a memorandum designed to form the ba 


matum. Beirut and Damascus were in no mood to negotiate 


Since the Syrian campaign in 1941, when the British obtained 


! 


joint control of the Levant, local Bsitish intervention and 


provocation have been directed constantly toward making 
the French position untenable and assuring the defeat of the 
Franco-Syrian-Lebanese treaties. France, which had granted 


Syria and Lebanon a greater degree of independence than any 
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Arab country had under British control, wanted to protect 


its established interests through a treaty considerably more 
liberal than the Anglo-Iraqi treaty.* The local govern- 
ments, however, made the arrival of a few hundred French 
troops a pretext for breaking off negotiations. 

To describe the dispatch of such a small contingent of 
troops to a country occupied by the vastly superior British 
Ninth Army as an act of intimidation is obviously far fetched. 
France, although specifically charged by the Lyttleton- 
De Gaulle agreement with the maintenance of order in the 
Levant, had in 1942 withdrawn virtually all its own troops 
to Libya, leaving in the Levant a territorial force called 
troupes speciales, composed of some 29,000 Lebanese and 
Syrian officers and men under French command. As a gesture 
of good-will several battalions of these troupes speciales were 
recently transferred to the Syrian government. The arrival of 
500 F. F. I. troops should not have been taken amiss, par- 
ticularly when the British constantly move far greater num- 
bers to and from Syria at will. Politically, however, the timing 
of the reinforcements, delayed by shipping difficulties, con- 
stituted a blunder. 

Recruiting for the Syrian national army has been carried 
on for a long time in Damascus, and the troupes speciales 
have been exhorted to desert en masse. On January 23 Jamil 
Mardam Bey declared from the balcony of the Damascus gov- 
ernment palace, ‘“The army which we will obtain is the army 
now serving under French orders.” On May 19—the date 
is important—Hilmi Atassi laid before the Syrian Parliament 
a bill, Article two of which said, “All Syrians employed in 
the troupes speciales are asked to leave their posts within one 
month after publication of this law and enlist in the national 
army.” At the same time the national army was supplied with 
British arms. At a Paris press conference on June 7 Oliva- 
Roget said, ‘Beginning on May 19 British trucks came almost 
nightly to the Citadel to deliver arms and ammunition. I 
assert nothing by guesswork. During the night of May 22-2 
sixty British trucks were seen to enter the Citadel and leave 
arms for the equipment of what is piously called the Syrian 
National Army.” Apparently the Syrian government and the 
British were confident that the troupes speciales would desert 
in droves and that the French, thus diminished, would be 
unable to control the situation. The troupes speciales, how- 
ever, remained loyal—only 11 men and no officers deserted 
from 21,000—and had to be detached forcibly from French 
command, Oliva-Roget read a letter by Captain Mohammed 
Hamer, commanding the Seventh Druse Light Squadron, 
promising that he and his men would fight to the finish. 

On May 20 anti-French demonstrations, partly the result 
of an incendiary press campaign, flared up in Damascus and 
Aleppo. By the evening of May 30 order had been restored 


yy 
destruction of Damascus” had amounted 


in Damascus. The 
to the dropping of three bombs of a hundred kilograms on the 
Citadel, plus twenty cannon shots at the Parliament, where 
Syrian irregulars and gendarmes had opened fire from behind 
sandbags on the French headquarters, Elsewhere the French, 
when attacked, returned fire. On the morning of May 31 Oliva- 
Roget received envoys from several quarters of the city. They 

id not come on behalf of the government, then inoperative, 


* See Syria, Near-East Cockpit, by Michael Clark, in The Nation for 
March 17, If 


Ito 








but on behalf of certain municipal authorities offering ; 


submit. Oliva-Roget accepted in principle, and the emissaric; 


promised to return at 4 p.m. with a final answer. The er 


saries did mot return, however, because in the interim it wa; 


learned that British intervention was imminent. On Jur 


Oliva-Roget received a letter written by Colonel Morgan fo, 


the British command on May 31, that is, after fighting 
Damascus had stopped. The letter said: 


I am charged by the Commander-in-Chief of the Middle 
East to communicate to you the following order: (1) You 
have at present no authority except disciplinary authority 
over your own troops in their barracks. (2) I have as. 
sumed responsibility for assuring the protection of the 
French barracks and installations in Damascus. (3) This 
being so, there will be no excuse under any circumstances 
for French troops to open fire in their own defense. (4) | 
must warn you also that should any French troops open 
fire, the barracks of these troops will be bombed immedi- 
ately. I have personally communicated these orders to my 
troops. (5) All guard posts will be removed immediately; 
otherwise force may be used. (6) All armored vehicles 
without exception will be taken to the barracks. (7) No 
French military personne! will go into the streets with 
my authorization. (8) Please acknowledge receipt of this 


communication. 


Obeying orders from Paris and London, therefore, the 


French soldiers silently witnessed their own humiliation and 
the pillage and murder of their compatriots. These facts are 
confirmed by a letter written June 3 from Damascus by Brit 
Liaison Officer Renton and published in the New Statesman 
and Nation in London. 

Pierre Kauffmann, correspondent of Combat, returned yes- 
terday from Beirut. He writes in today’s Combat: 


On the plane with me traveled a lieutenant in the Came! 
Corps. A few days ago he gathered together his compan 
near Palmyra and said, ‘““You have before you an isolated 
French officer whom you can murder before disbanding 
These men from the desert chose to remain under his or- 
ders. Shortly afterward the British command intervened, 
and the lieutenant, according to general practice, was 
treated as a prisoner by the British... . It was to sa 
things like this that I returned to Paris; the cables I sen 
from Beirut were stopped. . . . Documents exist whic! 
prove beyond doubt the nature of the policy followed i: 
the Levant by eminent Foreign Office representatives. Gen- 
eral Paget's intervention plan was ready four months 
ago.... The day the pan-Arab conference opened in Cairo, 
the Anglo-Egyptian censorship prevented mention of the 
speech of the Syrian delegate, Sahadallah Djabri, thanking 
Britain for a gift to Syria of 5,000 rifles and 35,000 tons 
of wheat. The British government pursues in the 
Levant a policy which shows its determination to elimi- 
nate every vestige of French presence. Our people are ex 
cluded from the administration of the railways; we are 
losing the Damascus air base; the role of our officers in 
joint commissions has become laughable. 

General De Gaulle’s speech in the Consultative Assemb); 
on Tuesday made it clear that France cannot be bound by 
coup de force. Rejecting the fait accompli, De Gaulle offered 
to hear British proposals transmitted through diplomatic chao- 
nels; failing which, only international arbitration remains, to 
which France is ready to submit. 
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In Free Czechoslovakia 


BY KLAUS MANN 










nothing to do with military secu- daresay his prest 






know where we are. 
new 


















—just an isolated ha From our room at the good old Shroubeck Hotel we hav 

Ly chur h. Well. we are not In a position to be par- a beautiful Vicw OVCI the \ cnZze Gi ] I 1 tO W l 

Our car broke down. It was our capricious vehi ] the crowd—Czech civiliar K dit with a kling 

h picked this out-of-the-world place to sto; of Russian uniforms. No Germa: The great question 1s 

1 feeling keyed up I ise I am abroad—in another where to get a bite to eat. The Shroubeck manager informed 

itry. This part of Czechoslovakia has been liberated, and us politely but positively that he could not feed us unless 
now being protected, by the Czech and Russian armies. we had ration cards. Unfortunately, we haven't any 

As long as you stick to American-occupied areas, you have There was a chap hanging around in the lobby—a slim, 

er left home. Of course, the scenery changes as you move gray-haired, rather distinguished-looking fellow—-who told 

1 one “'theater” to another, but there are always the same us that he was an American, and that he could easily get 

American uniforms and vehicles, the same American faces us all the food we wanied. But for some reason I don't 





accents, the same American officers and regulations. As feel like accepting his offer. 
as you step out of “our” zone, however, things begin May 19 
Breakfast and lunch at the Alcron Hotel, which mo 





; 





denly to look different. 
We took off from Linz, Austria, this morning and pro- 


led eastward, leaving behind our familiar G. I. world. 





members of the new administration have made their pro- 





visional home. A Czech doctor and government official, just 





. : 
yieased to see a cOu 







Everybody seems }{ ple of Americans. The returned from exile, introduced us and made the necessary 

Czech civilians in the villages wave at us, and the soldiers arrangements. Yet the man hardly knows us. He simply 
Russian as well as Czech—salute and grin and shout met us in the square and welcomed us as Americans 
Amerikanski!"" The Czech and Russian troops seem to be In the Alcron lobby we were presented to the new Prime 









the best of terms with each other as well. There is heavy Minister, Zdenek Fierlinger, forny@r Czechoslovak ambassa- 
tary traffic on the highways—partly in American-made dor to Moscow, and to Professor Pazak, Minister of Infor- 
ps and trucks, partly in horse-drawn vehicles—and long mation. We told Pazak we should like to get an interview 
lumns of liberated slave workers and prisoners. At cross- with Benes, and he said he would forward our request to the 
ids and particularly crowded spots these movements areé President's office. We were tactfully advised, however, that 
rected by smartly uniformed Russian police women, who just now the President is exccedingly occupied and would 





ve at once an authoritative and a graceful manner of hardly have time to receive any correspondents. 







inipulating their little red and yellow flags. One of Professor Pazak’s assistants, Vaclav Zizka, deputy 
You see flags all over the countryside—a lavish display of chief of the press department, suggested that we might like 
Czechoslovakia’s national colors side by side with the red to meet General Charles Kutelvaser, the military leader who 
Soviet banner, the Union Jack, and the Stars and Stripes. directed the uprising of Prague's population. On our way 
Even the smallest villages through which we have passed from the Alcron to Kutelvaser’s headquarters we passed the 





ire festively decorated and have pictures of Benes, Masaryk, ruins of the ancient City Hall, destroyed by German bombs 















1 Stalin in the windows. after the armistice had been signed. In many streets we found 
The peasant woman in whose house we may have to stay the pavement still torn open or inadequately repaircd—re- 
tht told us that Benes had just returned to Prague and minding us of the barricades behind which Czech men and 
ived a great ovation. The room into which she has in- women had risked their lives in the fight against the op- 
1 us has already been fixed for some Russian officers pressors. Everybody we met seemed eager to tell us all about 
hom our hostess expects to arrive any day. The wall be- that violent and glorious episode. 
hind the beds is adorned with a huge crucifix, hanging just General Kutelvaser, with whom we had a long and cordial 
er the trinity—Stalin, Masaryk, Benes. talk, described dramatically the development of the patriotu 
Prague, May 18 rebellion. It started on the evening of May 4, when people 
It's wonderful to be here, to see the city again, to find it in certain districts of the capstal demonstrated against the 
e and practically undamaged. The lights are on, most Nazi regime by tearing down German street signs and post- 
and hotels are open, the streets are teeming with ers. The next day came the first clashes between Czech patri- 
people. And all those flags! Prague looks indeed like a vic- ots and German troops; the street fighting continued and 
capital. increased in violence until May 11. 
Benes's popularity seems to have increased enormously dur- The rebellion was a spontaneous, noi to say improvised, 





f 
his absence. He has always been liked and respected, uprising. The patriots lacked arms and ammunition. Con- 
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stantly harried by the Gestapo, they had been unable to com- 
municate among themselves or coordinate their plans. There 
was no such thing as a revolutionary army; the movement 
onsisted of numerous isolated groups—Czech deserters from 
he Wehrmacht, units of the Prague police force, student 
organizations, and so forth. But once the fighting started, 
this vanguard of liberation was joined by the masses. 

You must keep this in mind if you want to understand 
what has really happened,” the General insisted. ‘The Battle 
of Prague was not fought by professional soldiers but by 
the people. Everybody took part, not only men but women 
ind children. Those who were unable to fight helped by 
building barricades or carrying weapons and supplies.” 

In spite of so much patriotic unity and collective hero- 
ism, the situation looked grim by May 11. General Toussaint, 
commander of the German occupation army, had asked for 
reinforcements; five German divisions were approaching the 
capital. “The Russians came just in time to relieve us!’’ said 
General Kutelvaser. ‘‘They looked like angels to us as they 
moved in from Dresden with their heavy armor and artil- 
lery. But they might not have been able to take the city as 
quickly as they did if it had not been for our preparatory 
action. And if we had not kept the Germans busy, Prague 
might not exist today; those vandals would undoubtedly 
have carried out their plan to blow up the city.” 

I have just had a telephone call from the Ministry of 
Information. The President will see us this afternoon! 
Two Stars and Stripes men will be the first correspondents 
to be received by Benes in the liberated capital. 

The same day, later 

I didn’t find Benes much changed. He received us in the 
same room in the Hradshin where I talked with him in 1937. 
As I congratulated him on his triumphant return, he said: 

I have never doubted that I would come back, a little sooner 
or a little later, and that I would be welcomed by my people 
the way I actually was. The men and women of Czecho- 
slovakia are with me because they know that my heart has 
always been with them, even when I was compelled to fight 
ind work for my nation in foreign lands.” 

[he country, he told us, has emerged from the ordeal in 
astonishingly good shape. The nation is today more united 
than ever; there have been hardly any quislings. ‘As for 
our economic situation, it will quickly improve,’ he said. 
“Important parts of our industrial plants have fortunately 
remained intact. I predict that two or three years from now 
Czechoslovakia will have regained the prosperity it enjoyed 
before the German invasion.” 

The country’s present division into two separate zones— 
one occupied by the Americans, the other by the Russians 

does not seem to worry him. “The administration of the 
Republic is firmly in the hands of the Czechoslovak govern- 
ment,’ he insisted. Of course the presence of foreign armies 
ilways involves certain inconveniences. But Benes empha- 
sized, the behavior of both the Russians and the Ameri- 


cans is absolutely correct. ‘The Russians,” he said, “have 


so far fulfilled conscientiously all their promises, and I don’t 
doubt that they will continue to do so. Naturally, we shall 


have to live up to our obligations as well. For instance, it is 
our duty to feed the Russian forces as long as they are in 
our country. That may not be easy, but it has to be done.” 
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There was one point which Benes stressed repeated], 
“The future well-being of Czechoslovakia and of Europe 
he said again and again, “depends on one vital, indispen. 
sable condition—unity among Great Britain, the Uni 
States, and the Soviet Union. If they continue to collabor: 
in peace as they did in war, we may live to witness an 
of progress and prosperity; if they fail to do so, there y 
be anarchy and disaster.” 

I left Benes, after one hour of stimulating talk, as fy! 
of respect and admiration as I had been after our first mee 
ing. His idealistic élan is combined with a good dea! 
political shrewdness and realism. He possesses both faith 
and flexibility—a combination which makes him akin to , 
great American President, the late Franklin D. Roosevelt 

May 29 

What a curious place this Hotel Alcron is, with its colorfy! 
crowd of government functionaries, high-ranking Czech and 
Russian officers, diplomats, newspapermen, Czech pilots ; 
dapper R. A. F. uniforms! Most of these people have jus: 
come home, after six years of exile. They seem to feel some. 
what strange and forlorn in their own country. One young 
flier told me that he had been born and brought up 
Prague, and had spent the past six years in Poland, Fras 
England, and in the skies over many a battlefield, alway; 
longing to be home. “Now I am back at last,” he said. “I: 
wonderful, of course, but somehow it isn’t quite what I ex. 
pected. SO far I haven't been able to locate any of my reli- 
tives or old friends. The Nazis knew I was fighting th 
that was why they arrested my whole family,” 

Any reporter who hangs around this lobby long enoug 
should be able to pick up a lot of stories. But to me ¢ 
most remarkable thing about the Alcron is the food. In ¢! 
morning all these important-looking gentlemen and t! 
ladies assemble in the hotel restaurant—the typical pomp: 
dining-room of a typical pompous European palace carava 
sary. Respectfully welcomed by well-trained and dignit 
waiters, they take their places at beautifully set tables. 1 
waiters, with long coat tails, white neckties, and all, rush ¢ 
the kitchen and after a while return, to present—what? 
cup of lukewarm Ersatz coffee without cream or sugar, tw 
slices of incredibly poor black bread, and a bit of very du 
ous jam. That is what the government has for breakfast; :! 
you offered such rations to any G. I. outfit, mutiny would 
break out. And the lunches and dinners aren’t any better. 

But nobody here seems to mind; the Alcron clientéle has 
other worries and interests. They talk heatedly during their 
pathetic meals and afterward in the lobby. There are so 
many things to discuss, so many problems to tackle. 

“We'll have to work—all of us. We'll have to work ver; 
hard,” exclaimed one of Czechoslovakia’s leading bankers 
with whom we had dinner tonight. ‘Reconstruction is a hacd, 
sober task. Words won't help us. One thing that would help 
us, the thing we need most urgently right now, is transpor- 
tation. We need lorries. How can we start reconstruction 
unless we have enough vehicles to transport our men and 
materials? Lorries, that’s what we should have! A tremen: 
dous number of them.” “Liberation was just a beginning,” 
he went on. “Now we've entered a new phase. The phase of 
lorries—if you know what I mean.” 

Let's send plenty of lorries to Czechoslovakia. 
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May 21 
We have had a curious, rather unpleasant experience with 
the gray-haired American who lives in our hotel. We finally 
accepted his invitation to have a glass of wine with him in 
om. He talked a lot in a nervous, uneasy manner. 
igh he tried to appear nonchalant, he could not conceal 
liar embarrassment; there was something hectic about 
endliness with which he treated us. Soon enough we 
to find out what made him so fidgety and apologetic. 
He had been in Germany during the whole war, without 
getting interned. Afterward he kept away from Ameri- 
authorities and had not yet visited the American-held 
» of Czechoslovakia. He asserted, however, that he was 
ous to return to the “good old U. S. A.’"-—mainly for 
e purpose of suing one of the popular New York weeklies 
vhich had “‘slandered”” him two or three years ago. 
At this point our host did something almost incredibly 
kless. He produced the allegedly “slanderous” article and 
the letter he had written to his lawyer regarding the whole 
This letter, which he was so naive or so foolhardy as 
show us, confirmed beyond any doubt the exposé pub- 
hed in the American magazine. The man whose fairly 
good red wine we were enjoying was described by the New 
k weekly as a “‘short-wave traitor’ in the service of Dr. 
soebbels. And that is what he actually was, according to 
ywn representation. A resident of Berlin for a number 
ears and an ardent Nazi sympathizer, he had made a 
ng before and after Pearl Harbor by broadcasting Ger- 
propaganda to the United States. In other words, our 
yous host was a minor Lord Haw-Haw or Ezra Pound. 
It was only toward the end of the war, when German 
ry became more and more doubtful, that he retired 
from his lovely job. The past two years or so he had spent 
Bohemian spa, proceeding to Prague after the German 
ipse. The first thing he did in the Czech capital was to 
nt himself as an American citizen to the Ministry of 


HILE the United States Chamber of Commerce 

has been entering into a Labor-Management Char- 

ter with the Congress of Industrial Organizations 

und the American Federation of Labor, and while progres- 

* Management generally is seeking to reconvert to peace- 

production with a minimum of economic dislocation, 

the major corporations in the automobile industry are delib- 

itely fostering disorder and planning for chaos. They have 

adopted and are acting upon the philosophy set forth last 

August by John W. Scoville, chief economist for the Chrysler 

Corporation: “If you believe in economic freedom and com- 

ition, then you will be opposed to collective bargaining. 

As industrial turmoil increases, more and more people 

see the evils generated by collective bargaining, and we 

nild look forward to the time when all federal labor laws 
will be repealed.” 

To hasten that happy day, automobile manufacturers are 
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Information and to broadcast an enthusiastic eulogy of the 
anti-Nazi uprising. A fellow with princ 

Obviously he had expected us to be amused by his story 


iples! 


or even to sympathize with him in his predicament. Our dis 


gust and indignation seemed to surp 


rise him greatly. “I'm 
extremely sorry you're taking this view,” was all he had to 
Say aS We expressed our feelings in straightforward word 

We went over to the Alcron and reported the case to a 
Czech official. An hour later we were informed that our short 
wave traitor had been arrested by the Czech police and would 
be turned over to American authorities in Pilsen, I suppose 
investigations about him may still be going on; that is why 
I prefer not to mention his name.* 

May 22 

I hate to leave Prague. There are so many issues about 
which I should like to gather more information. 

What about the Sudeten problem? Will it be possible 
for the Czechs to live in peace with the Goebbels-infected 
Germans of that area? 

What about Slovakia? An English correspondent just ar 
rived from Bratislava told me that Nazi propaganda and 
Nazi bribes have not been without effect in that part of the 
republic. The Slovak administration, I understand, still re 
ognizes certain anti-Semitic laws introduced by the Germans. 

And what about those lorries ? 

Clearly, there are plenty of difficulties confronting Benes 
and his co-workers. But I have a lot of confidence im Benes, 
and I have a lot of confidence in Czechoslovakia. If any nation 
has, and deserves, a chance to recover quickly from the 
tribulations of the past few years, then it is this one. Demo- 
crats by instinct and tradition, the Czechs cherish their own 
others. They have a 


freedom and rights of 


shrewd, courageous leader. And they have a beautiful capi- 


respect the 


tal—I really hate to leave Prague. 


* The traitor who betrayed himself to Klaus Mann is Edward Ivo 
Delaney his arrest was reported in the American press last Wednea- 


day.—EDITORS THE NATION. 





actively stirring up the “industrial turmoil’” on which they 
rely. They are doing it in at least five ways. They are foment- 
ing strikes, conducting lockouts which they call strikes, and 
utilizing all their power as advertisers to discredit labor foe 
striking. They are following a veterans’ reemployment and 
seniority policy which, while it offers little to veterans enter- 
ing or returning to the industry, attempts to persuade 
them that their security depends upon the destruction of 
union organization. They are conducting a campaign to split 
off locals of the United Automobile Workers’ national organ- 
ization and to reduce them to the status of “independent” ot 
company unions, as a first step toward eliminating collective 
bargaining altogether. They are carrying on an active anti- 
labor, anti-Wagner Act, anti-NLRB lobby in Washington, 
And they are seeking to carry other segments of our economy 
—notably the National Association of Manufacturers and the 
farm organizations—with them on the road to post-war 
* 
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suspicions. When union 


shooters, whose task it is to enforce the no-strike 


pledge, appeared at struck Chrysler plant, the bitterest 


Opposition to their back 


plant committeeman, Ray Lovela 


to-work from a 
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only to learn that Lovelace had 
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his efforts, th 
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advocated mocracy for local unions” and has 
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n the international ofhcers 
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stick. What better proof that Romney and his 
he strikes, 


The General Motors ¢ orporation has recently issued to all 


principals, 
S want mor not tewer? 


like COV 


its foremen an order which strikes at the heart of established 
proced ire for collective bargaining. The order requires the 
fore 


agret 


man to refuse to call a union committeeman to hear an 


ieved worker unless the worker has first given the com- 


plete story of his grievance to the foreman. It further orders 


the s while the worker 


Obviously this 


foreman to remain present at all time 


ind the commiutteeman di CUuSS the prievance 


will discourage all but the toughest union men from report- 
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ing a grievance. And if the union cannot be used for han- 
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diing grievances, the natural reaction Of the worker 
‘ } Ik + ? ! 

to Daik at joining or paying dues to the union. 


W. 


out to destroy thx 


C hry sle r’s economist, John Scov tlle, m tk es 
clear why the corpofations are 
Automobile Workers: “Fair wages are wages that 


high enough to attract the required number of e: 


of the desired quality. No labor unions are req 


secure fair wage rates.” But it is with respect to 
reemployment and seniority that the industry has n 
viously tipped its hand, and sown dragon's teeth wi 
serious trouble in Detroit. 


some day cause 


with 300,000 members in the armed forces, has a 


seven veterans working full time on veterans’ ace ; 
Organization knows what may happen if efforts to t 
eran against worker succeed and has demanded that 
lective-bargaining contracts be reopened for the insert 
veteran-seniority clauses. To date none of the Big £ 
has complied. 

Instead, the industry’s proposal is to grant to vet 
so-called “‘super-seniority’” which in effect provides 
employer can fire anybody at any time, even a vet 
World War I who has been with the company ever 
in order to put a returned veteran in his place. Havis 
placed the senior employee, however, the returned \ 
does not achieve seniority himself under the company 
posal, On the contrary, he can be fired like any other : 
after the one year provided in the Selective Service 
In short, the automobile industry proposes to destroy : 
ity altogether, for veterans and non-veterans alike, und 
guise of providing jobs for returned service men. Ultin 
the best protection for the veteran as for everyone els 
be jobs for all—60,000,000 jobs. The industry's progran 
sell the veteran the notion that the only way for him t 
a job is to take it away from someone else. 

Detroit has tasted full employment—and the com; 
don’t like its savor. Rufus Tucker, General Motors « 
mist, puts it this way: “I believe that three million 
minimum possible allowance for unemployment, e\ 
years when the demand for labor is high.” Actually, Ti 
figures call for seven million unemployed in 1950—th 
million mentioned, plus four million others—'‘practica 
the men in the emergency labor force and practically all ' 
women who would normally have retired, and at least 
thirds of the women who would not normally have ent 
the labor force.’ Scoville, the Chrysler economist, writi: 
Barron's, adds that the right to a job is “one of the 


absurd of the current fallacies’; it could be established 
by “replacing freedom with communism.” 

With so many millions out of work, who will buy 
troit’s automobiles? The industry has an answer to that ; 
too. Current demands on the OPA to permit a 25 per 
price increase for automobiles show one side of the 
The other side is the low production quota of 200,000 
mobiles for the rest of 1945, made necessary by pr 
steel shortages. After six months of such limited prod 
tion, with plants like Willow Run closed down 
gether without plans for reopening, Detroit will have 
cient unemployment and industrial turmoil to satisfy 
most turmoil-loving enemy of collective bargaining. I: 


dentally, limiting automobile production to a few hu: 
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jus 


ousand a quarter, divided among half a dozen companies— 
stead of the 10,000,000 annual production the U. A. W. 
says is possible and practicable—will make an unassailable 
e for price rises and open up a post-war perspective fea- 
by fewer cars, more unemployment, racial tension, 
in ‘unrest, and wider profit margins than ever before. 
Already progress has been made, with an estimated 120,000 
et out of jobs since or in anticipation of V-E Day. 
Fortunately, attempts to seat other economic interests on 
the same post-war toboggan have so far not succeeded. The 
tomobile lobby in Washington has joined hands with food 
srocessors and with Senator Lee O’Daniel’s Christian Amer- 
ca Association to cripple enforcement of the Wagner Act in 
e food industries through a rider to the NLRB appropria- 
vn bill. In return, Ivan McDaniel of the fruit-packing 
‘bby, whose earlier anti-labor activities were uncovered by 
the La Follette committee, is backing the automobile indus- 
y's drive for other anti-labor legislation. But the farm 


y 


ganizations generally have shown a most encouraging un- 












ngness to go along. 
[he National Farmers’ Union, of course, continues its 
tablished policy of farmer-labor cooperation. And neither 
.e Farm Bureau Federation nor the Grange has swallowed 
Automotive Council bait. Ed O'Neal, Farm Bureau presi- 
it, has said, “It is axiomatic that national income cannot 
maintained unless labor is practically fully employed, and 
fair wages”; and a recent Grange report on foreign trade 
ssed the need “to maintain full employment and thus 
re a basis to preserve our American standard of living 
: agriculture as well as for industry." Perhaps farm leaders 
ive taken warning from the words of Scoville of Chrysler: 
While I condemn collective bargaining as an assault on 
erty, as an evil thing . . . I realize that collective bargain- 
g is only one chick in the foul breed of vultures that seek 
) pick the meat from the bones of honest men... . 
emes for parity prices are of this malignant type.” 
But support for the automobile industry's position is being 
ght chiefly in the Executive Committee of the N. A. M. 
George Romney of the Automotive Council, though not a 
ember, sat in on the committee's meetings when it decided 
t to sign the Labor-Management Charter; subsequently he 
tacked the charter in a series of radio broadcasts. B. E. 
Hutchinson, vice-president of Chrysler, attacked particularly 
le provision in the charter which stipulates that “the 
ndamental rights of labor to organize and engage ia col- 
tive bargaining shall be preserved.’’ Hutchinson objected 















Farmer 













it this provision froze ‘the present situation in regard to 
abor law.” The N. A. M., however, has not yet surrendered 
to the voices of reaction from Detroit; members of its 
itive Committee have let it be known that Romney was 

1 to leave the most recent meeting of the committee. 
Automobile manufacturers themselves, it is important to 
te, are not solid in their support of the Automotive Coun- 
; program for a return to the labor-relations policies and 
ie scarcity of the Hoover era. Paul Hoffman, president of 
lebaker and chairman of the Committee for Economic 
lopment, is working hard to implement the labor-man- 
nt charter. The Ford Company, though it has joined 
















Veneral Motors and Chrysler in playing veterans off against 
w ts, refrained from the general assault which the industry 
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launched against unionization at the Mead committee hear- 
ings in Detroit ia April. Even within the companies which 
support Romney important executives can be found who sce 
the dangers to democracy in the industry's present course 
But their fears are voiced only in their homes and clubs; to 
date not a single management in Detroit has protested 
Eighteen months ago Charles E. Wilson of General Ele 
tric warned the National Association of Manufacturers as 
follows: 
over the possibility that a right-wing reaction may draw 


“I tell you frankly that 1 am deeply alarmed today 


some sections of capital so far away from our traditions as to 
imperil the entire structure of American life as we know it.”” 
Consciously or unconsciously, Wilson was describing the 
present high command of the automobile industry, 
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Mee THAN A THOUSAND white Georgians prom- 


inent in business and the professions have signed a 





petition to Congress to establish a permanent Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Commission and signatures are still coming in. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, publishers of dic- 
tionaries, will omit the word “nigger” from all future edi- 
tions, beginning with those copyrighted this year; other terms 
of racial opprobrium, such as “coon,” “‘dago,” ‘‘sheeney,” 
and “‘wop,” will be deleted as soon as is technically possible. 


MOSS A. PLUNKETT of Roanoke, Virginia, president of 
the Southern Electoral Reform League and a leader in the 
fight against the poll tax, will seek the Democratic nomina- 
tion for Governor of Virginia at the primary on August 7. 
If he is elected it will be a blow to Senator Harry Flood 
Byrd, a leader of the anti- New Deal Democrats, who comes up 
for reelection next year. The present Governor, Colgate 
W. Darden, Jr., is an important part of the Byrd machine. 


PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY for June 9 reports that the Treas- 
ury Department has ordered a copy of Stuart Chase's book 
“Where's the Money Coming From?” 


THIS IS FROM A LETTER to the San Francisco Chronicle 
of June 13: ‘The mere fact that we, as Americans, have suf- 
fered more and deprived ourselves of more of the necessities 
of life than any other people, save for the Chinese, perhaps, 
denotes that world leadership is our destiny. Furthermore, I 
suggest that the United Nations Conference should set aside 
a day during which the delegates might pay homage and 
respect to us, who have saved them from Nazism.” 


LEGISLATIVE MEMO: R. H. 2328, which would close 
the mails to material inciting to racial prejudice, is now in 
the House Committee on Post Offices, headed by Thomas G. 
Burch of Virginia; H. J. Res. 173, which would authorize 
a Congressional investigation of Jim Crow baseball, is in 
the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
headed by Clarence F. Lea of California. 


{We invite our readers to submit material for In the Wind, 


One dollar will be paid for each 


‘lem act epted.] 
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shelf holds the Manns—Thomas, Erika, and Klaus. | 
neath are violet and green leather-bound, privately | 
German translations of Rétif de la Bretonne, the Mar 


Sade, the Earl of Rochester's “Sodom,” a set of paper-b 
novels in French—''Miss,’’ by Elsie Birchwhip, “Mar 


Son Hussard,” by Iréne. There are also some mono 
by Magnus Hirschfeld, Moll, Freud, Krafft-Ebing and 
of semi-scientific books on male and female prostitutio 

These books were formerly locked up. On_ the 


Shelves, on two large floors and in the basement, is a \ 


fine miscellaneous library of Jewish material, literary, 
logical, economic, political, and historical, with a huge 
lection of ancient texts, silver circumcision plate, and 

Streicher read no Hebrew, but he kept a little man who 


The library is well card-indexed. Streicher’s editorial meth 
was simple. He would go through a book, underline in : 


what was useful, have it typed off, and then recast it 
the proper slant. He had an excellent collection of 
teenth-century anti-Semitic and anti-Masonic bo 
French and German, lives of Disraeli in English, and H 
Nicolson’s ‘ Peacemaking.” 

This was a book I had wanted someone to send m« 
long time. Lucid, clear, honest, and decent, it is ce: 
among the best source-books of the present war. Ther 
particularly effective account of the whole Bela Kun 
Hungary's first faltering attempt to make a Commun 
gime. It 1s brilliantly written, with the able virulenc 
hereditary diplomat. ‘Bela Kun was no gentleman.” Str: 
had heavily underlined it, a juicy bit. 


The day before I had gone into the country, abo 
miles from Nurnberg, to Streicher’s farm, a huge, n 
three-winged, barn-like factory of a place sitting 
middle of nowhere. Here he had a private week-end 
reserved for more concentrated work. The library wa 
interesting—his own leather-bound selected works, 
contributions to the Mendelian theory, and packa; 
Life and Fortune still tied up. He used the pictures in 
magazines as they seemed apposite, having them ret 
to accentuate doubtful Jewish facial features and fil 
the moment in world history when they could be pulled 


to point a moral. 


There were many photographs in albums show 
Streicher as Gauleiter laying cornerstones for Hitler Jugend 


homes, Streicher stripped to the waist (a real atrocity pict 


digging a swimming pool, Streicher marching at the head 


+ 


a parade, reenacting ten years later the original march to 
| ) 8g 


Feldherrnhalle. This was a horrible photograph: Streicher 
a bolt of anthropoid energy, bathed in light, behind ! 
three huge, beatific S. S. guards, breasting, between py! 


fuming artificial smoke, serried ranks of heiling hands 


these were not the worst pictures. Streicher kept his ow: 
private police files here, like a memory book. There wer 
lot of line-up portraits of people, very ordinary people, co! 
ing from the towns and villages of the vicinity of his farn 
Their occupations were given as farmer, postman, notar 
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butcher. Below each was pasted a newspaper clipping tellimg 
eit condemnation and hanging ‘“‘for offenses against the 
of the state.” None of them were Jews. The dates 

I! added in Streicher’s hand. 


vent a busy afternoon in the Starmer office 


The art- 
1 1 | 1 
nce library still bore the bookplates of Jewish owners. 
) I 
\ } th “1 


f 
1 
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Aretino and the Marquis de Sade. There were 
al items, 


Fr ‘ 
iaborate 


1 rolls from Prague and Amsterdam. The mus: 


had been used for the compilation of an ¢ 


sh Enemy in Music,” were from Vienna. There were 


number of memorial albums in honor of eminent Jew- 


scholars, art historians, economists, biologists—mostly 


tions of essays offered by students on a seventy-fifth 
thday, with all the signatures on the flyleaf. Only on leav- 
did I realize that the cocktail bar, which looked like 


Moorish whatnot, had formerly been used as a pulpit 


Koestler’s Alternatives 


THE YOGI AND THE COMMISSAR, AND OTHER ES.- 
SAYS. By Arthur Koestler. The Macmillan Company. 
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PATIAL metaphors dominate Arthur Koestler’s thinking. 
One of necessity belongs to either the right or the left, 


| is either progressive or regressive. The yogi and the com- 


ir are diametrical symbols of crucial alternatives: change 


yn within and change from without. History is forever 


yn the move, either upward or downward. Everything is an 
“hort- 


iffair of planes, of levels, of stages. The war is not 


! 


ital,”” like the Spanish war, but “‘vertical,’’ a Tory war. 
id and Marx are the provenance of his ideas; they satisfy 
passion for rough dichotomies and graphic analogies. 

that it 


iliar beliefs without clarifying or refining them. The 


Koestler’s work is journalistic in repeats many 
it weakness of Marxism, he feels, is its spiritual aridity, 
intransigent materialism; but he accepts Freud uncriti- 

illy, which is to say topographically: the unconscious for 

m is a literal fact rather than a necessary assumption, 
ther, that is to say, than a definition of the total area of 

psychological inquiry, and hence a tautology. (The Freud- 

ians tend to regard the unconscious as a primordial mass, 
the emotional as opposed to the intellectual self, or the 
rrivate as opposed to the social one; the reverse, as Koestler 
himself seems to imply in his allusions to Jung’s “‘arche- 
pes,’ is probably much closer to the truth. Emotion rather 
than thought is the index of consciousness; the thought pro- 
5 is largely subliminal.) One is scarcely reminded in these 
iges Of Koestler’s remarkable narrative gift, his brilliant 
flair for intellectualized melodrama. The essay is a univocal 
‘dium compared with the novel, demanding a different 
id and degree of intellectual awareness, which, except per- 
ps in his piece on the intelligentsia, Koestler is hardly able 
to furnish. 

rhe Intelligentsia is the best thing in the book, partly 

cause it is something of a self-portrait. Koestler himself 
the quality of an archetype. He is, with some variations 
uurse, a kind of platonic idea of the modern intellectual 
work is marked, for one thing, by a certain gratuitous 

ness that, for better or worse, peculiarly belongs to the 


corrupt modern sensibility; and he has the vividness, the 


intensity, and the inflexibility of 
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consists largely of uncynical disiliusion Koestles 1S unly 
cynical and, it would appear d usioned 
In this war,’ he says, ‘we are fighting against tal lie 
in the name of a half-truth,”’ as if it were ever, in the nature 


11 ' e 
of things, reasonable to expect to fight for anyth ng better 


It is odd that Koestler, a proponent of dialectics, should 
ignore this truism. His cynicism amounts, in fact, to a kind 


of dejected, or inverted, idealism; a relaxed, relatively 
“Dark 
of rather arbitrary pes 
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makes it suspect is that it is virtually identical with Koest 
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impotent version of the very thin 


ness at Noon.” There is a good deal 


simism in this book concerning the immediate future 


ler’s pessimism about the future of the Socialist movement 


MARTIN LEBOWITZ 


BRIEFER COMMENT 


Tom Paine 
TOM PAINE, the voice of the American Revolution, was 


vilified during his lifetime far more viciously than, for ex 








ample, the “atheist” and “Jacobin” Jefferson, and historians 
have been slow to set the record straight. The first biography 
of Paine, published in England after the appearance of “The 
Rights of Man,’’ was commissioned and paid for by his ene 
mies and issued for the express purpose of discrediting him. 
A second biography, published in the United States shortly 
after his death, was written by one of the shrillest opponents 
of his ideas in America. For years these two books were the 
chief source of information about his life. It was not until 
the 1890's that the authoritative biography by Moncure Con- 
way and a complete edition of Paine’s writings appeared 
During the past two decades Paine has attracted increasing 
attention. A new edition of his writings in ten volumes and 
a biography appeared in 1925. Two years later Mary Agnes 
Best published her ‘Tom Paine: Prophet and Martyr of 
Democracy."’ Hesketh “Tom Friend of 
Mankind” appeared in 1937, and Frank Smith's “Thomas 
Paine: Liberator’ in 1938. The most widely known portrait 
“Citizen 


Pearson’ s Paine: 


of Paine today, of course, is Howard Fast’s novel, 
Tom Paine.”’ 

W. E. Woodward, author of the most recent volume about 
Paine, ‘Tom Paine: America’s Godfather’ (Dutton, $3.50), 
has shown courage in tackling a subject so recently and 
so thoroughly preempted by a popular novel. Woodward 
as aware of Paine’s 


argues, however, that even an author 


merits as Fast has not been free of the influence of the de- 


tractors. He contends that Paine was throughout his life more 
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abstemious than one would suppose from the novel, that 


Fast’s opening scene describing Paine’s first meeting with 


Franklin is wholly out of character, and that Fast’s de- 


1 
al appearance has little relation 


scription of Paine’s physi Ip} 


to fact. But however iater h matters may be, they are 


of slight consequence compared to an evaluation of Paine’s 
ideas—which were still dangerous enough ten years after his 
death for a London bookseller to be fined fifteen hundred 
pounds and sent to prison for three years for selling copies 


And here I suspect that Woodward is rather 


of his books 
wide of the mark when he argues that “Paine was not a 
radical within the meaning of that term as it is used today.” 
Gilbert Chinard has written that the Federalists of Jeffer- 
son's day had “‘paroxysms”’ of indignation when the Presi- 
dent invited the old and ailing Paine to return to the United 
States from France. I doubt whether the Federalists of today 
would be more hospitable. But if Woodward offers little in 
the way of interpretation, he will have performed a public 
service if he scrap of the mud off Paine’s reputa- 
tion—and an even gr ‘he sends a few readers back 
to “Common Sen ights of Man,” and ‘The Age 


of Reason.”’ COLEMAN ROSENBERGER 


The Future in the Pacific 


FOR A THOROUGH ORIENTATION in the problems of 
ies val 


: ‘ 
es of our leading authort- 


Ty 
the Pacific as sé 1 DY Sev al s 


ties in this field, Americans can do no better than to study 


“Security 11 » Pa a prelimina report of 


care! 
th N th Cont 
(Institute cclations, ) The 


ns Of such topics as 


Relations 


report summar- 


The Challenge of Housing 


DOROTHY ROSENMAN has grappled with the housing 
th as a settlement leader and 
Commi Housing. In “A Million Homes a 
(Eas t. Brace 


| ircs. ti re af neit] ea;©rs lum 


chairman of the 


$2.50), het exposition of Causes 
dweller nor 
< for the burl 
and homily 
The author 
ing « 


time h cal yut at the criti publi 


ire only hard facts 


luction in build- 


lization in due 


| iT¢ 
housing, but 


saves a few blows ublic-hou ing enthusiasts too, 


charging that the ) part from the community when 
they should be stimulating private as we Il as public housing 
and circulating more facts for lay consumption She hurls a 


challenge at industry to come forth and do for housing what 


it did for the automcebile, but then expounds upon the ob- 


The NATIOx 


stacles—blight, high municipal taxes, high land and | 
costs, poor zoning, and reckless subdivision practices 
The book is sprinkled with interesting tables and 
mation, and a good case is made for action. But like ot 
recently issued, it will leave the reader perplexed. Ho 
the job be done and how soon? With a need for 12,01 
housing units or more in the next ten years, are we 
back to the same old routine of jerry-building, the sam 
speculation in homes, and the same old trickle of s! 
clearance operations? Mrs. Rosenman says no: city plans 
is necessary. She wants full employment and also more | 
works. She sees no need for the middleman who |a; 
profits on materials as they flow from factory to builder. § 
wants less speculation in land, She wants many thin; 
fact. But she doesn’t tell the reader when and how ho 
her ‘Cinderella of the industrial era,” will ever find t 
A method must be found” to cure this ailment, a 


prince. 
‘attentive consideration” must be given to that ailment, | 
her prescription is a simple compound of “grit,” ““determ 
tion,” “patience,” and the ‘‘pursuit of facts.” 

There are many stimulating and informative passages 
the book, particularly its defense of the public housing pro. 
gram, but it leaves unanswered the big current qu: 
which even the government has dodged: ‘‘Where do we go 


from here?” CHARLES ABRAMS 


Uncommunicated Excitement 


QUENTIN REYNOLDS says of Alice Leone-Moats, a 
of “No Passport for Paris” (Putnam, $2.50), tha 
could drop her into a potato patch in the County Don 
and she would find something to write about, and I quite 
agree. She would write two sentences about potatoes, a 
ronizing chapter on the potato growers, and several vi 
about the more distinguished of the persons she charn 
outwitted or talked to a standstill. It would all be ver 
mysterious and important—and boring. That, at least, is 
I find this garrulous book. In some quarters Miss Moat 
been regarded as an apologist for Franco. That is not 
so, for though her book can be quite unpleasant in it 
eral frivolity, it contains many statements which are « 
of the Franco regime. it would be just to saj 
Miss Moats shows little capacity for moral indignation ; 
great matters. She is prone to minimize well-mannered 
The second part of the book deals with Miss Moats 
destine journey into occupied France, for which sh 
severely reprimanded by the State Department. Without 
ing ready to declare a belief that she has told the whole tru 
about that escapade, I cannot for the life of me underst 
why she did it unless it was for the excitement, which 
has failed to communicate. Certainly few journalists | 
ever failed so miserably to make an adventure interest 
And when one notes the comparative ease and comfort 
her emotions in circulating among Frenchmen who were fis 
ing their lives, one is almost moved to anger. The State | 
partment was making too much of a small matter, but 
underground officials who took Miss Moats into Franc 
would certainly not have had my trust. A wordy, dull boos 
of unimportant sensations and political chatter, of cons 


tive but not perverse import. RALPH BATES 
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England’s Leading Weekly Review 
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THE NATION 


20 Vesey Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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How Wonderful a Motion Picture Version of a Great 
Stage Play Can Be! 


It's got us all using suc - omen lor a — } a RIF” and 
nSASH!"" We've even foun t that “ t n still be 
nen ous even if ie is preview of 


“JUNIOR “MISS” 


rou'll — rl As Pe bird 


Ll " in “A Tree Grows in ‘S. 4 of an 
avenhent ot bl Porson Mao oo 2 8 | —_ Pons cal ed cribe how 
joyously it has been adapted and directed by George Seaton and how 
magnificently it has been produced by William Perlberg. * ¢ °* 


IT’S SUPER ENTERTAINMENT BUT DIF! 
Proudly presented by 20th Century-Fox! 
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YOU WILL NEVER MISS the pint 
ote of blood you give to the Red Cross, 
K or the contribution you make to the 

Red Cross War Fund. But the first 
may save the life of a fighting American, and 
the second will help furnish him with “a home 
away from home.” 


DO IT NOW! Give your blood to replace 
blood shed in your defense; telephone yoyr Red 
Cross Blood Donor Center today and make an 
appointment for a donation. Send your check 


today to the Red Cross War Fund. 
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are a few extraneous noises; but 


There 
thew are & dtchicuna 
iney are not disturping 


, , 
Victor also has issued, its 
vcele whpoliece ] 
useless SHOW } iece@ 4al- 
bums.’ the recently made recording of 
Hills, iil < ly ge cl TOME A 


Kou evitzky's 
Boston Symp! 
et Chloé” Suit No 


performan e 
ny of Ravel's Daphnis 
2 (Set SP-1; $2.25). 


Ihe music is marvelously orchestrated 
trash: the performance has long been 
one of the wonders of our time, un- 


equaled by any other. I speak of the 


performance as I have heard it in New 


York—of the particular sonorities, of 
their refinement, glow, shimmer, and 


radiance in the particular, and superior, 
acoustic conditions of Carnegie Hall. I 
probably would not hear them in Sym- 
phony Hall; and probably they could 


not be reproduced completely by any 


/ } 1 

recording; certainly they are not by 
either the old or the new one. Here 
igain it turns out that the new one has 


obvious and important points of supe- 
riority over the old; but that the old 
One is not without important points of 
superiority over the new. Again there is 
evidence of the vastly extended fre- 
quency-range in the wonderful distinct- 
ness and of the murmuring 
and at the begin- 
ning, the brilliance on top as the vio- 
melody from the cel- 
re is evidence of in- 


liveness 
strings woodwinds 
lins take over the 
But again the 
sufficient bass in the lack of depth and 


1 
1OS 


body in the wonderful chord that is the 
climax of that melodic line and one of 
the great moments of the performance 
There is too much bass in the old re- 


cording; but it gives that chord its ef- 
fect. Moreover, the reverberation in 
Symphony Hall that produced such 


noisy confusion in the loud portions of 
“Harold in Italy” also produces it at 
the climaxes of ‘“Daphnis et Chloé’’— 
for example, at the end of the first side. 
The old recording is free of this; and 
excessive reverberation 
may for greater 
smoothness and refinement of sound in 
but another reason 


the absence ot 


be one reason its 


; 


qui passages ; 
may be the fact that the older perform- 
ance itself is more relaxed. I hope, 


I 
therefore, that the old recording will be 
retained in the atalogue. 

Oddly enough, a recording (11-8745; 


$1) of a performance of Mendelssohn's 


j 
“Hebrides” or ‘Fingal’s Cave” Over- 
ture by Fiedler with the Boston “Pops” 
Orchestra has excellent balance of treble 
in its beautiful sound, and no 


The 


performan¢ e 


ind bass 
reverberation 
the 


trace Ol CXCessive 

. 
WOrkK 1S charming; 
vood 


Victor's other June releases have not 


yet arrived. 
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DOES THE STATE DEPART. 
MENT WANT A SOFT 
PEACE FOR JAPAN? 


The Nation for July 14 ¥ 
print three articles on the character 
of the enemy and the threat of 
unsatisfactory peace. 


Moderates or War-Makers? 
The role of the Zaibatsu (‘! 
big-business group) in obstru ting 
social progress in Japan and in lay- 

ing the basis for Pearl Harbor. 


The Strange Story of Mr. Grew 
BY I. F. STONE 
How our Under Secretary 
State earned his reputation for 
“understanding” the Japanese. 


A Program for Post-War Japan 
BY T. A. BISSON 


The kind of program needed t 
eradicate Japanese militarism 
trasted with the program prop: 
by the State Department. 


With an editorial on the ) 
for reorganizing the State De; 
ment’'s Far Eastern division. 
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'ctters to the Editors 
THE FISCHER-NATION DEBATE 


HE response lers on 
the exchange between 
Louis Fischer a eN. ” indicates 


Tbe Na 


comments we have 


a three-to-on 
posite } lhe many 
received from all tions of the country 


widespread the concern 


ions with Russia and 


Limitations 
» any of the 


' n 
CCl Uiii~ 


1 
elieves 


7 
probiem 

' . 

mustakes, the 
rorous anti-las- 
ans. Mr. Nte- 

is using fa 

i and Hungary. “If 
independence of 

a 


ely as now 


this will present 
transcend the fascist- 
Our pri- 


Kovner, 
that liberals have had to make 
omprom! in supporting the 


Vall 


r as a struggle against fascism.” He 


believes that The Nation has, in a sense, 
mortgaged its principles and has taken 
security the promises of statesmen 
ind the I. O. U.’s of its own wishful 
iking He doubts that it is ‘the 
tion of a liberal magazine to bar- 
rain with expediency for the sake of ap- 
suggests that we 
freedom and 


irent action” and 
press for 

i “above all considerations 
of power politics and the security of 
Official Organizations.” 

Neal Gilkyson, Washington, D. C., 
read Mr letter with ‘alarm 
ind indignation.” She insists that “the 
whole business of reporting 
has become more or less a myth and 


Fischer's 
objective 
that the merit of a partisan journal 1s 
determined by the values it cleaves to.”” 
She approves those of The Nation and 
contrasts them with “that notoriously 
objective magazine, Time.” 

Dean Beslich, San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, who has read Te Nation for thirty 
years and describes himself as ‘merely 
one of the customers,” supports Our po- 
sition and suggests that in view of the 
crucial issues that lie ahead liberals can 
ill afford to bother much about the Louis 
f the world. 

Madison, South Dakota, 

Fischer's accusations are 

nliments. He points out that 

ved in interpreting im- 

ws of the day can avoid hav- 

tude for or against democracy, 

world cooperation, and so on, and that 

attitude can always be dismissed 
“line” by those opposing it. 

William Weber, Detroit, Michigan, 
who is eighty-nine and has read The 


for no 


for seventy years, criticizes us 
having taken the first steps in 
severing relations with Mr. Fischer 
(Several other readers expressed similar 
Weber warns that 
preparations are being made for World 
War III] by the Catholic hierarchy, Brit- 
h Tories, and certain clements in the 


ISI 


segtiments.) Mr 


State Department. 

Eva Robin, New York City, who says 
regarded Mr. Fischer as a 
writes 


she once 

guide and teacher,” a letter of 
personal reminiscence excoriating his 
anti-Soviet bias. 


C. H 
gratulates The Nation on Mg. Fischet's 


Coyle, Berwyn, Illinois, con- 


resignation and states that only 
tinctly anti-Soviet tone, not an impar 
one, would have pleased him. 

Daniel Kester, Wichita, Kansas 
that anti-Russian sentiment has been ¢ 
veloped by capitalists, imperialists, ; 
Roman Catholics to goad the Amer 
people into an economic war with 
$ia. 

W. W. Lyman, St. Helena, 
fornia, a subscriber of thirty x 
standing, asks if it is not ‘evident { 
Russia's attitude is due to the 
sian basis of fascism rather than ¢ 
dislike of fascism per se. To say 
to see Russian conditions clearly ang 
to judge them according to the fund: 
mental principles of justice is to pro. 
mote war with Russia is obviously 
true. We got on very well with Czaris 
Russia and get on very well wit! 
gas's Brazil. Stalin is a ‘realist’ ; he migh: 
even be influenced in the directi 
democracy by a powerful and 
world opinion.” 

James A. Hardy, Saginaw, Michig 
agrees with The Nation's positio: 
discusses local attitudes toward f 
“It is quite disturbing that so 
people out here show an anti-R 
bias. Heretofore it had been held d 
by the war. But now newspapers carryir 
articles by people like von Wiegand and 
H. J. Taylor are stirring up latent ant 
Russian sentiments. The official a: 
on lend-lease to Russia is baffli: 
shipments of completed machin 
been sent to storage depots tl 
month, and now orders have 
through to hold up al! production v 


pending further notice. It may be the 


this is part of pressure diplomacy) 


it certainly seems like a good way to get 


the Russians upset.” 


Our subscription department 


gratified to note that four readers a 


pressed material support of The Nat 


by renewing subscriptions because 0! 


Mr. Fischer's resignation. No canc 
tions have yet resulted, although Jose; 
Kovner warned us that he does ‘‘not now 
intend to cancel” his subscription. M 
Elizabeth Uhling of West Allis, \ 
consin, indulged in a “hollow !au 
when she thought of the $20 sh 
contributed to what she had ho; 
“would be a better cause.” 
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VACATIONING ~ EVE. 


at Forest House Pamper vacation whims with over 
provides the ulti- 25 ways to have fun, including 
d Tennis, Swimming, Boating 

mate in rest an Handball, Riding. Recorded 
relaxation. Superb Musicales, Dancing, Arts 
ecat lok & Crafts, and All Other 
snp Z Sports. Indoor Recrea- 
all sports. Congeni- . tions. Entertainment 
al hospitality, fine Gaities. Good Eat- 
i M Com- 

food and splendid Reservations ‘cane. hese 


accommodations. should be sent Quarters, Reg- 


Lake Mahopac 688. pronto. Many 6n- ular-and De- 
tertainment and Luxe. Write 


other treats await you. or a s\ 


WOODBOURNE, NY Tel. WOODBOURNE a 


a) YOURS on 

















LAKE MAHOPAC, N. Y., TEL. MAHOPAC 688 


INVITATION TO RELAX - 


Enjoy the serenity of Plum Point. Gorgeous country- 
side, outdoor activities, - r 
delicious {00¢ mNewrors «6a Yours for Vacation Enjoyment A DELIGHTFUL HIDEAWAY IN THE tenet Ze, 


a, _ ome a | Fa i L L T O od 45 Miles from New York City 
wears LODGE Zindorest 


On Lol Syivan Lake 


HOPEWELL JUNCTION, N. Y. * Pp Monroe 
HATHAWAY sesiptivahinginng || Came ges yn CV nv. 


merly the palatial 592 acre Macy estate in the 
beautiful “Hills of the Sky.’’ Large, luxurious rooms, + » + with intimate, congenial people Telephone 4421 
t of which have open fireplaces and private porches. 
Tennis, Handball, Swimming Pool. Horseback Riding, oO m from May thra October A Resort for Adults Only 
siso Golf nearby. | Marvelous, food. Open all year. pe wae Exclusive location. 150 acres of un- 
For reservations or further information write or call Under direction of: New York Office: —- ee ee on ek 
HATHAWAY LODGE, Haines Falis, WN. Y. PAUL WOLFSON & 277 BROADWAY relaxing atmosphere, dancing, mod- 
Telephone: Tannersville 299 YOL ROTHAUSER COrtiandt 7-3958 ern accommodations. 
Greyhound, Adirondack Trailway and 
se re MS ic ma ‘ 7 Bhort Line Buses stop at our Entrance. 
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AN ADULT CAMP IN THE ADIRONDACKS “Fore” the Golfer 
LIMITED TO 100 
-ACREE : -F z rf Itioned Course 
ALL SPORTS © PRIVATE LAKE 200 pay eweceyend ee a pay mp — ou 
ongenial adult resort. sports. ron r 
DANCING @ LECTURES ¢ CONCERTS Golf, fine food. Only 45 miles from N. Y. New Clubhouse 


Y. OFFICE: 83 W. 42 St. LOngacre 5-3674 
High! M 7895. D : 
The Rare Charm of an _latimate Congenla! genial Group onl . <n seven 2 ve DIANA & 455 BEGMAN . « » await your pleasure. 


SHADYBROOK | |i 52 Mawanasco |ll ie Leet 
. Al mh excellent tennis, boating and 
ons, om ng on our private 7%4-mile lake 

I pame D cocktail 
i 
i 











wings, dancit 


MAHOPAC, N. Y. Tel. Mahopac 2320 Mh lode | di 
ngenial atmos 


») miles from N. Y. 140 acres rustic coun } Ridgefield, Conn. Phone 820 _ 
‘ Only 51 Miles from New York 


enmere 


CHESTER, N. Y. Chester 200 (N. Y.) RE 2-5047 


dinate tn Cesiendanemreiitane ~_ Fishkill, WN. Y. Sakte ree 
An ADIRONDACK Adult A RC AD { A Tel. Beacon 727 
. Cc , S, including t is, volley ball, hand- 
Camp; Complete—Modern ball, ping-pong, ‘cwimmiog 10 apediens oot, ae. * STAR LAKE CAMP “ 
4 doubles tennis courts; Recordings. Informal social surroundings, delicious 


t handb food. 
ee wns Reservations for Limited Number of Families In the Glorlous Adirondacks 


swimming, boating, ete. 
e for Extended Stay Now Accepted 
Setel comforte—camp ip N. Y. Tel.: WAd. 3-6696, before noon, after 7 p.m, Between Thousand Islands and Ausable 


formality. All rooms for 2. Weekdays Chasm. A marvelous pleasure playground, 
TWIN PINES R.R. Station, Beacon, N. Y., 60 miles from elty. a fost elevation and right on the lake 

plenty of gorgeous woodlands. Bunga- 
c Se, Sanger lows and lodges with hot and cold running 


on Trout Loke P. 0. Lake G , N.Y. nin 
sen REEZEMONT PARK Biipet Ricerca my 


ARMONK.N.Y. Baseball, Ping Pong, Fishing, Saddle 
orses, Golf, Cards, Dancing, etc. Delicious 
35 MILES FROM NEW YORK CITY wholesome meals. Dietary Laws. Rates: 


The Fieldstone “A Country Estate In the Scenic Hillis $40 per person, couples $42.50 per person, 
On Round Island Lake of Westchester County” couples semi-private bath, $45 per person. 
A place of unexcelled beauty for The nearest of all nearby resorts, Fxclusive Send for Booklet — New York Office 
rest and relaxation. One hour from way py A — — 320 BROADWAY Room 906 CO 7-2667 
New York. OPEN ALL YEAR Phone Armonk Village 955 Sundays, Evenings, Holidays — PR 4-1390 


ALL SPORTS — OPEN ALL YEAR 


MONROE, N. Y. Phone 7965 —“MERRIEWOODE || 


— : A CAMP FOR ADULTS STODDARD, N. H. 


e 

FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT: Reautiful Highland Lake. 

10 miles long, with good fishing and free use of boats 

and canoes. Interesting hiking objectives thru wood- 

land trails. Fine tennis and handball courts, badmin- 

ton, shuffleboard, archery, riflery. croquet, ping-pong. e 

26th Season square dancing. $45 & $50 WEEKLY. On Hunn’'s Lake Stanfordville, N. Y. 
90 miles from N. Y, Ideal location’ tn the heart of 


Rate: _ 
wt OF 0 day <= 960 © week OLIVE H. G. BARON, Director DUTCHESS COUNTY. Excellent accommodations, 
TED o HM ER Cordial hospitality. Recordings. Library. All seasonal 


N _ —— - - - N.Y.C.B.B. to Amenia, N.Y. Open all year. 
ew Milford Connecticut Additional Resort and Classified 


| sports. Via N 

WRITE OR PHONE YOUR HESERVATIONS 
Telephone: NEW MILFORD 440 Adv tint “ P ¢ ‘727 
| vertisin on age i 


try secluded, restful, homelike. Unex- A resort of distinction fashioned 

. ‘ from a country estate. Water 

led American cuisine. Sports, Movies. sports, hiking trails, tennis. Li- 

é a brary, open fireplaces. Congenial 
eaut MN . 

I itiful walks. $45. atmosphere Famous cuisine. 


Mrs. G. Popper 
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IS JAPAN NEARING COLLAPSE? 


Here is the story of what is happening inside Japan. Here are the facts, from many 
authentic sources. They reveal the appalling shortages of the essentials for life, the 
ever-tightening rationing, the almost unbelievable regimentation, the complete 
enslavement that presages national suicide. Life in Japan Today gives the details 
about the shortage of rice, fish, clothing — the results of the devastating fires caused 
by our bombing on cities in which there is no building material to replace the 
flimsy houses that burn like tinder. Read how the Japanese are being readied for 
invasion ... and for their inevitable defeat. 


GENERAL EISENHOWER— What makes him 


Here is the portrait of a truly great general by Major H. A. DeWeerd, Associate 
Editor of The Infantry Journal. Written from the viewpoint of a military expert, it 
appraises the general’s achievements without the distortions of emotional rapture 
for the victorious. This is Eisenhower as calmly detached historians will see him 
after the perspective of years. The picture is a good one, inspiring because it does 


not aim to inspire. 


THE AMERICAN MERCURY- tor suy—now 


What Russia Wants in the Far East by David Dallin is an important article 
that foretelIls the course of events in both the immediate and distant future. 
Dr. Alvin Hansen: Pioneer Economist casts light on all the New Deal thinking 
and the currently popular use of taxation as a safeguard against inflation, 
deflation, and the otherwise inevitable cycle of prosperity and depression. 
Religious Case History is the true story of a girl brought up as both a Catholic 
and a Protestant—and the spiritual riches she has obtained from both 
churches. FM and Freedom of the Air is an evaluation of the most dramatic 
change to happen in radio almost since its inception. Race Discrimination 
in Unions is a well-documented presentation that names names as it reveals 
the way some unions add to the economic difficulties of the Negro. Against 
the background of The Changing Mountain Folk, a series of tales that show 
how the war has penetrated the fastnesses of Kentucky, the story Whistlin’ Gal 
appears with stark authenticity. Also in this issue: Jom Paine ... A Poll of 
Polls... New Hope for Epileptics ... Anthropology as a War Weapon... and 
Why Turkey Buzzard Is Baldheaded, a delightful bit of Negro folklore. Then, 
of course, there are the regular departments, Down to Earth, The Theatre, The 
Library, the Check List and the Open Forum. 


Victory and Air Power 


Beginning with the August 1940 issue and continuing fairly constantly for three 
war years, THE AMERICAN Mercury preached what was then a new and revolutionary 
doctrine of victory through air power. No one unconnected with THE MERCURY 
will ever realize the weight and bitterness of the opposition to these ideas by military 
authorities and others, and the pressure brought to bear on THE MERCuRy to drop 
the campaign. You know what happened. You know how the hard-hitting blows of 
Seversky, Ziff, and Knerr set up a public clamor, not merely for more and better 
planes, but for their strategic employment. Now the facts coming out of conquered 
Germany confirm the wisdom of THe Mercury's uncompromising stand. There can 
be no better example of the value of a free and courageous press in war or peace. 
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